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Executive Summary 



At its September 1987 meeting, the Commission ap- 
pointed a Special Committee on Educational Equity, with 
Commissioner Cruz Reynoso as the chair and Commis- 
sioners Claudia:'Hampton, Sharon Skog, and Yori Wada as 
its members. The Commission charged the Committee to 
reassess the previous role of the Commission in the edu-. 
cational equity area and develop a plan to guide its actions 
. oh this topic for the next several years. 

Commissioner Hampton resigned from the Commission 
before the Committee completed its \york, but in this re* 
port, the remaining members describe their vision for the 
Aiture of Califomia and assess the extent to which that 
vision is a reality today. Fundamental to that vision is an 
educational system that develops the potential of students 
to participate economically, politically, and socially in the 
ricJiness of the State. The report also presents the Com- 
mittee's recommendations a plah for the Commission's 
contribution to the development of that educational sys- 
tem. 

That plan includes an identification of: 

• The principles that should guide the Commission in its 
actions; 

• The roles that the Commission should play; 

• The strategic issues on which the Commission should 
concentrate; and 

The agenda of projects that the Commission should ini- 
tiate or continue. 

The Commission discussed this report at its meeting on 
September 19, 1988 and agreed to incorporate the recom- 
mended projects into its 1988-89 agenda' and consider a 
policy statement on the topic of educational equity for 
adoption in December. 

Additional copies of the report may be obtained from the 
Library of the Commission at (916) 322-8031. Questions 
about the substance of the report may be directed to Penny 
Edgert of the Commission staff at (916) 322-8028. 4 
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Background of the Report 



History of Commission activities 

in the area of equal educational opportunity 

Since 1976, the Commission has been an active partic- 
ipant in focusing attention on the significance to this 
State of equal educational opportiuiity. Historically, it 
has played four major roles: 

• Responder to specific legislative directives to evalu- 
ate the results of particular State-funded programs 
whose goals were to enhance educational opportuni- 
ty; 

• Convener of intersegmental task forces that devel- 
oped statewide plans to foster greater educational 
opportunities , with implementation recommenda* 
tions for the public schools and postsecondary insti* 
tutions; 

• Developer of broad policy statements along with rec- 
ommendations on the institutional and statewide 
actions that should be initiated to achieve equal ed- 
ucational opportunity in California; and 

• Chronicler of the status of educational opportunity 
in the State on a periodic basis. 

These roles and their resultant activities have been 
significant over the last 12 years in evaluating and 
supporting effective categorical programs, identifying 
successful strategies for communicating with secondary 
school students about college opportunities, and as- 
sessing progress in college admissions for students 
from underrepresented backgrounds. 

Now, however, California ?s confronting new and dif- 
ferent challenges as it approaches the decade of the 
1990s. Therefore, in the interest of continuing to pro- 
vide policy leadership for the State in promoting 
educational attainment; for all Californians, the Com- 
mission decivied to engage in a cri4cal and creative 
examination of its activities in this area. 



Work of the Special Committee 
on Educational Equity 

The Commission appointed the Special Commitiee on 
Educational Equity in September 1987, Chaired by 
Commissioner Cruz Reynoso and composed of Commis- 
sioners Claudia H. Hampton (who resigned in March), 
Sharon N. Skog, and Yori Wada, the Committee re- 
ceived a two-fold charge: 

•Tor assess the role ofthe Commission in promoting 
postsecondary educational' opportunity in the State; 
and 

♦ To develop a plan to guide the activities ofthe Com- 
mission in this area for the next several years. The 
plan would be addressed to the Commission and its 
staff rather than to the State and the educational 
systems. 

The process by which the Committee developed this 
plan was premised upon a basic assumption: Ensur- 
ing educational opportunity and success in California 
is fundamental to the future ofthe State and, there fore, 
achieving that goal must be a collective responsibility 
shared by all members of California society. Because of 
this view, the Committee conducted a series of five fo- 
rums throughout the State from January to April 
1988, in which some 150 individuals from various sec- 
tors of California life discussed their views on educa- 
tional opportunity in a conversational setting with the 
members. In addition to the valuable information ex- 
changed, this unusual process for the Commission re- 
sulted in the participation of relevant constituencies, 
not previously engaged with the agency, whose in- 
volvement is vital to enhancing the educational exper- 
iences of Californians. They included: 

♦ High school and college students; 

♦ P?vrents of elementary school; high school, and col- 
lege students; 

♦ Directors and staff of community-based and public 
agencies; 
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♦ Private sector executives and managers; 

♦ Administrators, counselors, and teachers from pub- 
lic and private elementary and secondary schools; . 

♦ Administrators and faculty from the four posfcsec- 
ondary .educational systems; and 

♦ Members of the Commission's Equal Educational 
Opportunity Advisory Committee. 

(The names of the participants in these forums are 
listed in the Appendix to this report). 

The Commission will publish the proceedings from 
these forums during 1988-89, for statewide distribution 
in the interest of promoting further dialogue on these 
issues and focusing increased attention on achieving 
equitable educational outcomes. 



Organization of the report 

In Part Two of this report, the Committee presents the 
context in which it developed its plan of Commission 
activities contributing to the achievement of educa- 
tional equity in California. 

In Part Three, it presents the plan, consisting of rec- 
ommendations on the roles, issues, and projects that 
the Commission should consider as its priorities dur- 
ing the next several years. 

Part Four describes the five projects that the Commit- 
tee recommends for immediate action in the plan. 

The fifth and final part describes the four projects re- 
lated to the plan that the Commission has been direct- 
ed by the Governor or Legislature to implement. 
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Context of the Commission's Role 



Vision of a future California 



Reality of today 



Our vision for the California of tomorrow provides 
the context for the plan that follows. We envision a 
California in which the. background characteristics 
of individuals - ethnicity, race, socioeconomic back- 
ground,- gender, and home community - do not pre- 
determine, to a large extent, their accomplishments 
and achievements. 

• If it were a nation, California would have the 
sixth largest economy in the world today. We en- 
vision a California where all residents participate 
increatingand benefiting from this economic rich- 
ness. 

• Politically, we visualize a State in which all citi- 
zens participate in the democratic process and 
share in leading California into the twenty-first 
century. 

• Socially and culturally, California is the most eth- 
nically and racially diverse State in the union. 
This diversity, which grows each day, contributes 
to its social and cultural richness. Sometime 
around the turn of the century, no single ethnic or 
racial group will comprise a majority of the popu- 
lation of California. Moreover, California is com- 
pelled to expand its cultural horizons by its prox- 
imity to Latin America and the Pacific Rim coun- 
tries as well as by immigration from these re- 
gions. We envisage a State in which understand- 
ing of, and appreciation for, the pluralism that in- 
creasingly describes the California mosaic is fos- 
tered and encouraged. 

In summary, our vision is one in which all Cali- 
fornians are encouraged and assisted to develop 
their talents and skills to the fullest for their own 
benefit and that of the State. 



However, the California of today is quite different 
than our vision. 

• Economically, from 1975 through 1985, the State 
became increasingly polarized in terms of income 
distribution. According to the Senate Office of Re- 
search, the wealthiest 20 percent of the popula- 
tion became richer and the poorest 20 percent 
became more indigent. According to the Califor- 
nia State Census Data Center, 3.9 million Califor- 
nians, or nearly 15 percent of the population, 
lived in poverty in 1986 - an increase of 1.5 mil- 
lion in only six years. Further, over 1.7 million of 
its children, or nearly one-quarter, were raised in 
poverty — an increase of nearly 9 p ircent since 
1980. 

• Increasing numbers of Californians do not vote 
and are involved only passively in the democratic 
process. 

• Californians demonstrate a lack of familiarity 
with, and at times an intolerance for, cultural and 
social differences among their neighbors. 

And, clearly, demographic characteristics of Califor- 
nians are directly •associated with their economic, 
professional, and social attainment. Caucasian males 
from wealthy backgrounds are disproportionally 
represented in upper-income levels, executive and 
professional occupations, and leadership positions in 
the State. 



Importance of education 
to the future of the State 

We believe that education is a primary means to 
bring the reality of today into line with our vision of 
the California of tomorrow. As such, the key to the 
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State's future is the extent to which all Californians 
participate and succeed in our educational insti- 
tutions. 

Why do we believe that education is the means to 
achieve our vision? Education provides the skills 
and knowledge base for individuals to realize their 
potential to participate fully in the California soci- 
ety and to ensure the economic, political, and social 
development pf the State. Consider the following ob- 
servations: 

• As the economy of this State becomes increasingly 
dependent upon scientific and technological ex- 
pertise; the workforce of the future must be sim- 
ilarly skilled. Therefore, additional education, 
particularly.in scientific and technological areas, 
will be required to ensure that the economy of 
California remains vibrant and that it can com- 
pete successfully with other advanced technologi- 
cal nations. 

This economy requires a strong consumer base to 
continue its growth. Because of the relationship 
between education and employment, the extent to 
which all Californians are educated enhances the 
likelihood that they will make a reasonable 
standarti of living and, therefore, contribute to the 
economic stability of the State. 

• Full and productive employment of all Cali- 
fornians decreases the drain on the economy nec- 
essitated by social services to support the less- 
prosperous of our residents. Therefore, with in- 
creasing levels of training required to maintain 
jobs, the extent to which Californians are pre- 
pared to fill the available positions will reduce the 
need to divert resources for other than econom- 
ically productive purposes. 

• The recently enacted federal Immigration Reform 
and Control Act intensifies the importance of de- 
veloping an educational system responsive to the 
wave of immigrants to California. As a conse- 
quence of the Act, colleges and universities are 
faced with the challenge of ensuring access to aca- 
demic programs that will enhance the develop, 
ment of language and job skills leading to produc- 
tive membership in society and to an appreciation 
of the importance of education for over 800,000 
immigrants. 



♦ Democracy requires an educated and literate elec- 
torate for its survival. Therefore, the knowledge 
and skills necossary for all citizens of this State to 
participate in, and realize the benefits from, this 
complex system of government are developed 
through the educational process. Further, the 
skills required to lead this State are learned 
through formal academic experiences and infor- 
mal opportunities, available through educational 
participation, including involvement in school or- 
ganizations. 

• In a world that is becoming increasingly more in- 
ternational and interdependent, education pro- 
vides opportunities to gain understanding and 
awareness of diverse cultures. This heightened 
awareness is gained both through formal aca- 
demic training and familiarity with individuals 
from various backgrounds and with a variety of 
experiences. The extent to which Californians, 
through their educational experiences, learn to 
appreciate individuals from diverse backgrounds 
and other societies will affect the richness of life 
within our borders and our relations with neigh- 
boring nations. 



The vision of educational equity 

If there is veracity to \;hese observatiori^i then the 
concept of equity is the cornerstone around which 
the educational system should be created. We have 
chosen to state educational equity goals both quant- 
itatively and qualitatively: 

Quantitatively, the goal of educational equity 
is a society in which individuals from all racial, 
ethnic, ef^onomic, and gender groups and re- 
gions of the State are present and succeed at 
all educational levels in proportion to their 
representation in the population of the State. 
The goal of educational equity will, be reached 
when elementary and secondary school gradu- 
ating classes, college freshmen and graduating 
classes, graduate programs, and the public 
school and college faculties and staffs are com- 
posed of individuals whose racial, ethnic, eco- 
nomic and gender characteristics mirror the 
composition of the State. Because we wish to 
encourage the educational achievement of all 
Californians, the issue of **overrepresentation" 
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- of groups is antithetical to our concept as long 
as greater diversity results from that overrep- 
resentation. 

Qualitatively, the goal of educational equity is 
a society in which diversity is valued to an ex- 
tent that individuals of all ethnic, racial, lan- 
guage, and economic backgrounds, genders, 
and regions of the State are sought, welcomed, 
supported, and assisted to succeed in every edu- 
cational environment. Given this goal, educa- 
tional equity will be achieved when the ethnic- 
ity, race, economic status, gender, or home com- 
munity of a person does not predict educational 
achievement. 

Through these ine.xtricably interwoven goals, we 
mean to emphasize: 

♦ The development of an equitable educational 
system^ not the establishment of quantitative 
quotas for that system; 

♦ Progress that will be measured in terms of evi- 
denced movement toward these stated goals; 

♦ The centrality of equity to the mission of all edu- . 
cati jnal institutions; 

♦ Mutual responsibility between individuals, the 
educational system, and other sectors of Cali- 
fornia life for achievement; 

♦ Vhe appreciation and encouragement of pluralism 
in terms of curriculum, instructional methodolo- 
gies. academic programs, non-academic activities, 
library offerings, and museum collections; 

♦ Our intention tc measure outcomes as well as op- 
portunities; and 

♦ The concept that all individuals can be educated 
to their full potential rather than the perpetua- 
tior^-of a zero-sum ccc'opt in which the advantage 
or success of one person happens only at the disad' 
vantage or failure of another 
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The reality of educationt:'] equity 

Given its importance to the future of this State, our 
plan was based upon an analysis of the extent to 
which educational equity exists today. If educa- 
tional equity were a reality, the distribution of eth- 
nicity, race, socio-economic level, and gender at each 
educational level would be similar to the distribu- 
tion of these characteristics in the California popula-/ 
tion Display 1 on page 6 provides evidence on the 
current situation. Clearly, the following observa- 
tions from this display indicate that educational eq- 
uity is, today, an. unrealized vision in California: 

♦ The situation with respect to American Indians is 
unclear, due to the unreliability of the iribrma- 
tion on this population. 

♦ The situation with rfegard to Asians is complex: 
For each postsecondary educational level through 
baccalaureate, gradi cion, except for the entering 
community college freshman class in 1987, Asian 
students comprise a larger proportion of the 
student body than their representation in the 
statewide population. However, this trend 
reverses at the end of the tmdergraduate years. 
The^pi >ence of Asians among graduate degree 
recipiei \ except at the master's level in 1987 at 
the lTni\ei'sity of California and in its academic 
workforce, and on the faculty and staff of postsec- 
ondary institutions is proportionally lower than 
their representation in the statewide population 
or in the population of baccalaureate recipients. 
Further, the terminological umbrella of Asians'- 
masks disparities that would be apparent if 
information on sub-populations were examined 
separately. 

• At each educational level beginning at college 
entry, there is a greater disparity betwb^^n the 
participation of Black individuals and their pro- 
portions in the statewide population and at the 
prior ec*"'<:ational levO' -e.xcept in the case of the 
19&I fre$ >man class at the Comunity Colleges 
and in the top administrative level in the Cali- 
fornia State University.. 

• At each level of participation in the educational 
system beyond college entry, there are proportion- 
ally more Caucasians than there are in the state- 
wide population. Further, at every successive 
educational level, the proportion of Caucasians is 

5 
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higherthan at the prior level,, except in the 1987 
freshman class at the University. 

♦ At each educational level beyond high school 
entry, Hispanic students comprise a smaller pro- 
portion of the participants than they represent in 
the State. Further, at each successive educational 
level, the disparity increases between the partici- 
pation of Hispanic individuals and their propor- 
tions in the statewide population and at the prior 
educational level. For example, while they 
represent 31,7 percent of the elementary school 
population, they comprise only 19.0 percent of the 
high school graduating population - an indication 
that their attrition rate from the school system is 
monumental. 

^ Disparities by gender are not apparent through 
the undergraduate years except in specific disci- 
plines. However, women comprise fewer of ad- 
vanced degree holders than their proportion in 
the statewide population. This disparity intensi- 
fies when the composition of the faculty of postsec 
ondary institutions is considered, where women 
are seriously underrepresented in comparison to 
baccalaureate recipients. 

In qualitative terms, there is ample evidence to sug- 
gest that educational equity remains to be achieved: 

♦ The existence of intra- and inter-group tensions 
on college campuses is reported weekly in the me- 
dia. 

♦ The attrition rates of college students for non-aca- 
demic reasons is growing, particularly among 
Black and Hispanic students. Among other rea- 
sons, lack of availability of financial aid is a major 
contributing reason to Black and Hispanic stu- 
dents leaving college prior to graduation. 



• Recently, differential treatment of students from 
varying backgrounds by faculty has been dis- 
cussed as a source of concern on several college 
campuses. 

• Uneven allocation among educational institu- 
tions creates a situation in which poor, rural. 
Black, and Hispanic public school students rer 
ceive less of all the resources that educators be- 
lieve correlate with academic success, including 
experienced teachers and administrators, modem 
laboratory equipment, elective instructional 
methodologies and textbooks, to name a few. Fur- 
ther, if these students enroll in postsecondary 
education, they attend Community Colleges - a 
system that similarly receives less of the re- 
sources that are associated with academic attain- 
ment. 

• Recent debates over the incorporation of knowl- 
edge of other than American or European culture 
in courses required for graduation evidenced 
myopia and ethnocentrism oh the part of some 
faculty members, albeit not a majority of the pro- 
fessoriate. 

While these actions are problematic under any con- 
dition, when we remember that the number and pro- 
portion of our population composed of individuals 
from Asian, Black, and Hispanic backgrounds grows 
each day, this situation becomes more disturbing. 
As noted earlier, California is increasingly depen- 
dent on the skills, knowledge, and accomplishments 
of these individuals for its survival. Therefore, cre- 
ating a system that better educates all children, but 
especially those from these burgeoning populations, 
will make our vision for the future of California a re- 
ality. 
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The Commission's Plan of Activities 
to Achieve Educational Equity 



^ THE Committee has developed the following plan 

from a variety of sources including the forum discus- 
sions, Commission documents and other reports, and 
research literature. Moreover, the plan was based 
upon an understanding of the Commission's pre* 
vious activities, the present and anticipated de- 
mands on its resources, and iti ability to influence 
public .;x)licy in this State. This plan, then, charts 
the Commission's own course for contributing to the 
achievement of educational equity in California* 

Tlie plan consists of recommendations on: 

• The principles that should guide the Commission 
in its actions; 

• The roles that the Commission should play; 

• The strategic issues on which the Commission 
should concentrate its efforts; and 

• The agenda of projects that the Commission 
should initiate or continue. 



Guiding principles 

Given the discrepancy discussed in Part Two be- 
tween vision and reality, the Commission's task be- 
comes one of implementing practices ^hat result in 
the outcomes inherent in the definition of educa- 
tional equity. We have developed the following 11 
principles to guide this implementation and frame 
the presentation and discussion of the plan: 

1. All elements of California - the private sector, 
community organizations and agencies, clergy, 
local and State government, the media, private 
individuals - must join forces with educators to 
create educational equity, ihe economic, politi- 
cal, and social health of California will be assur- 
ed in the future only through this collective ef- 
fort. 
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2. The responsibility of the educational system is to 
ensure that all students receive a quality educa- 
tion irrespective of their economic, racial, ethnic,, 
and language backgrotmds. As such,-educatiori- 
al and non-educational factors that detract from 
academic success Should be iSenSfiednahda glo^" " 
bal and integrated approach developed to over- 
come those barriers. 

3. CaUfomia must be viewed as having one educa- 
tion system that is structured as a continuuni 
from kindergarten through postgraduate degree 
programs. As such, integration and articulation 
across levels of .the system is critical in ensuring 
smooth student flow through the continuum 
from beginning to end. 

4. Because of the sequential nature of education, 
with each level dependent upon the preceding 
one, the experiences of students in the elemen- 
tary and secondary grades is critical. As siich, 
actions to achieve educational equity must ac- 
knowledge dependence on the school system to 
prepare students for higher education. Corres- 
pondingly, postsecondary institutions have the 
obligation to cooperate with the school system to 
affect the preparation level of these students. 

5. Achievement of educational equity must be in- 
tegral to the mission, goal, and piirpose of the ed- 
ucational system and each of its^ component 
parts.. As such, establishment of priorities, allo- 
cation of resources, and policy decisions are ac- 
tions that must take into consideration their po- 
tential effects on educational equity. 

6. The core of the educational experience is the 
classroom where knowledge is taught and skills 
are learned. As such, achievement of education- 
al equity is affected by the extent to which the 
faculty at all educational levels are prepared to 
respond to the diversity in the student body in 
terms of curric alum and pedagogy. 



7. Individuals bring different cultural experiences 
and . learning styles to an educational environ- 
ment. As such,, the achievement of educational 
equity is influenced by the extent to which these 
differences are considered in the learning pro- 
cess as well as fostered through campus librar- 
ies, museums and other resources that acknowl- 
edge cultiuralpluralism. 

8^ To achieve equity, the educational system must 
change in a fashion that seeks out, welcomes, and 
supports individuals firom diverse backgrounds. 
These systemic changes, and their institution- 
alization, must result in less dependence on cate- 
gorical, student-centered programs. Although 
those programs generally have been successful, 
they are, and will continue to be, unable to reach 
the numbers of individuals necessary to enhance 
progress toward achiieving educational equity 
because of resource constraints. 

9, Progress in terms of results, instead of compli- 
ance or availability of opportunities alone,; must 
become the criteria for assessing the extent to 
which educational equity has been achieved both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. As such, evi- 
dence of movement toward the goal must be the 
basisfor judgments of progress. However, in ap- 
pljring this principle, it is important to distin- 
guish those results that are under the specific 
control of the educational systems, i.e. faculty 
selection, and those results that are less institu- 
tionally controlled, Le. the choices that students 
make about which campus they will attend. 

10, Our conception of equity involves participation 
in educational enterprises that are of the highest 
quality. Correspondingly, a quality educational 
environment exists only if there are equitable 
opportunities and results. 

11. Resources must be available to promote educa- 
tional equity and support actions and decisions 
that result in progress toward equitable goals. 



Roles for the Commission 

We recommend that the primary roles that the Com- 
mission should concentrate on in the future are 
those that make an unique contribution to the 

O 
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achievement of educational equity. We discuss each 
of these seven roles separately below for the purpose 
of conveying our sense of the potential multiplicity 
of Commission contributions. However,,we conceive 
of these roles as interdependent, and this interde- 
pendence, is reflected in the descriptions of the proj- 
ects that we discuss in Part Four and recommend for 
inclusion in the Commission's 1988-89 workplan. 

• Advocate: The Commission should direct atten- 
tion continuously and constantly to the primacy.of 
achieving educational equity. As such, it should 
engage inactivities that promote policy directions 
and initiatives that have potential to result in 
educationally equitable outcomes. 

• Documentor. The; Commission should engage in 
studies that provide information ou issues rele- 
vant to public policy that focuses attention on ed- 
ucational equity; As such, it should describe cur- 
rent reality with a view toward identifying stra- 
tegic pressure points for change. In addition, it 
should be a clearinghouse for relevant informa- 
tion with respect to educational equity (e.g.,. col- 
lege-going rates and eligibility rates). 

• Policy Recommenden The Commission should 
identify strategies for changing public policy to 
achieve educational equity. As such, it should lise 
the information gained through its role as a docu- 
mentor to recommend specific policy initiatives, 
including rewards and incentives. 

• Policy Evaluator. The Commission should chroni- 
cle the effects of changes in policy and practices on 
the achievement of educational equity. As such, 
it should periodically assess the results of policy 
initiatives on progress toward that goal. In this 
role» it should focus on evaluating implementa- 
tion strategies, or processes, as well as results, or 
products. 

• InformationConduitr. The Commission should dis- 
seminate information on policies, practices, and 
programs that it has identifled, through its role as 
a policy evaluator, as producing positive results in 
achieving educational equity. As such, it should 
publicize successful policies, practices, and pro- 
grams in California and elsewhere that have rele- 
vance for this State. 

• Collaborator: The Commission should cooperate 
with educational institutions, governmental agen- 
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cfes, the private sector, and other entities to de- 
velop policies and practices whose goal is the 
achievement of educational equity. To this end, it 
should join existing coalitions or create new con- 
sortia that effectively combine personnel and fis- 
cal resources to enhance progress toward the goal. 

• Innovative Initiator: The Commission should pro- 
mote the development and implementation of new 
practices or programs to achieve educational eq- 
uity. As such, it should consider establishing and 
administering, in conjunction with the educa- 
tional systems, a small incentive program to en- 
courage the creation and adoption of hew ideas 
that would experimentally link concepts, success- 
ful implementation processes^ and programs. 

In addition to those seven specific roles that the 
Commission should embrace by virtue of its xmique 
situation, other governmental agencies will expect it 
to play the following two roles as well: 

• Program Evaluaton The Commission has been 
directed by the Legislature to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of specific educational equity programs. 
As such, the agency has been required to submit 
reports that influence the future of special State- 
funded programs. In the future, the Commission 
should encourage the Legislature to direct the ad- 
ministrative agency for each program to conduct 
such evaluations, or to contract with an external 
evaluator, under guidelines it has prepared to 
ensure comparable information across programs. 
The Commission should be responsible for review- 
ing and commenting on these evaluations of full- 
fledged programs after their completion. On the 
other hand, the Commission should continue its 
practice of evaluating pilot programs to determine 
the extent to which they are responding to a State 
need and can serve as statewide models. 

• Resource Allocation Analyst: Annually, the Com- 
mission is requested by the Governor and Legisla- 
ture to make recommendations on the allocation 
of State funds to achieve educational equity. As 
such, the Commission participates in discussions 
with the Department of Finance, the Legislative 
Analyst, and legislative committees on priorities 
for the allocation of resources as part of the bud- 
get process of the State. 
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Issues recommended 
for Commission priorities 

On the basis of our forum discussions, our review of 
available information, and our understanding of the 
educational arena, we have identified three, major 
influences on the achievement of educational equity: 

1. Academic preparation of elementary and second- 
ary school students; 

2* Access to collegiate opportunities; and 

3. Success through baccalaureate degree attain- 
ment. 

With respect to the acadeinic preparation of ele- 
mentary and secondary school students, the sequen- 
tial nature of education causes higher education to 
be dependent on the schools. However, because the 
Commission's responsibility is postsecondary educa- 
tion, ins involvement in this area must be of a differ- 
ent nature than its actions with respect to higher 
education issues. Therefore, we recommend that it 
become actively involved in actions at the State level 
to promote, support, and advocate policies, pro- 
grams, and practices at the elementary and second- 
ary level that will facilitate the preparation of all 
students for college, with particular emphasis on 
American Indian, Black, Hispanic, low-income, and 
rural youth. Only if greater numbers of these stu- 
dents are prepared for college will educational eq- 
uity be achieved. Further, we recommend that the 
preparation of school teachers - a direct postsecondr 
ary education responsibility - become a priority is- 
sue for the Commission. 

Access to collegiate opportunities — the second major 
influence - has been the focus of considerable State 
resources and attention for the past decade. As a 
consequence of this emphasis, evidence of progress 
in this area is apparent. According to the Commis- 
sion's recent report. Diversification of the Faculty 
and Staff in California Public Postsecondary Educa- 
tion from 1977 to 1987, the total student bodies of the 
postsecondary institutions have diversified substan- 
tially. Caucasians represented 73.2 percent of the 
total population of public higher education partici- 
pants in California in 1977, compared to 66.0 per- 
cent in 1987. Correspondingly, the number and pro- 
portion of Asian and Hispanic college students in- 
creased considerably. The number of Black college 
students at the University and State University. 
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increased,,with'tHeir proportional representation in- 
creasing at- the University from 4.2 percent to 4.5 
percent and declining, at the California State Uni- 
versity from 6.9 percent to 5.6 percent in the total 
student body. Because progress has been forthcom- 
ing in-this area, and becausepolicies, programs, and 
practices.are established to sustain this level of at- 
tention, we recommend that the Comihission direct 
its focus to the other two major influences identified 
above. 

Success through baccalaureate degree attainment - 
the third of the influences - is a critical postsecond- 
ary area with multiple facets. Substantial progress 
must be made>with respect to undergraduate reten- 
tiojn and graduate school admission and retention if 
educational equity is to be achieved! Therefore, we 
.recommend that the Commission devote substantial 
attention to this area in the next several years. Con- 
sequently, four of the five priority issues discussed, 
below fall within this area. 

Oven this overvi^ and the criteria developed by 
.the Ad Hoc Committae on Lohg-Range Planning and 
approved by the Comnaissioh at its May 1988 meet- 
ing, we recommend focusing particular attention ov- 
er the next several years on these five issues as they 
impact the achievement of educational equity: 

1. Diversifying the postsecondary faculty; 

2. Diversifying the postsecondary leadership; 

3. Ensuring graduate school participation; 

4. Preparing elementary and secondary school 
teachers; and 

5. Increasing the flow of college students through 
baccalaureate graduation. 

Display 2 on the opposite page depicts these five 
projects that we recomniend the Commission initiate 
or continue in terms of the seven roles described 
above. Part Four of this report describes each of 
these projects in the format developed by the Ad Hoc 
Committee. 

Many other projects and activities of the Commis- 
sion naturally affect the achievement of equitable 
educational outcomes. Indeed, the Committee be- 
lieves, as one of its guiding principles indicates, that 
all actions and decisions in California education to- 



day should be viewed with an eye to their influence 
on achieving the goal of educational equity. In this 
document, however, we chose to discuss only those 
projects that focus specifically on critical influences 
in achieving educational equity. 



Issues determined by the Legislature 

In addition to the five projects that we are recom- 
mending, ,ne Legislature has directed the Commis- 
sion to study the following four topics: 

6. Evaluating the administration of MESA (Mathe- 
matics Engineering, Science Achievement); 

7. Evaluating Junior MESA (Mathematics Engineer- 
ing, Science Achievement) ; 

8. Implementing the recommendations of the Inter- 
segmental Policy Task Force on Assembly Con- 
current Resolution 83: and 

9. Assessing the impact of intersegmental pro-ams 
to prepare secondary school students for college. 

Display 3 on page 14 delineates these projects in 
terms of Commission roles similar to Display 2, and 
Part Five of this report describes them. 

Display 4 on page 15 summarizes our recommen- 
dations for the scheduling of all nine of these proj- 
ects. Although the first five are presented in order of 
our recommended priorities, their initiation as de- 
picted in Display 4 is in a somewhat different order 
due to the onset of other relevant Commission activi- 
ties that affect them. For example, while **Increas- 
ing the Flow of Students through Baccalaureate 
Graduation" is our fifth priority, legislative action 
directing the Commission to conduct a related study 
is expected to accelerate its timeline. 



The next steps 

We recommend that the Commission proceed with 
respect to this report in the following manner: 

1. The Commission should consider a policy state- 
ment based upon this report as an information 
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DISPLAY 2 Proposed Commission Projects by Role and Issue 



Issue 



Role 


Diveraiiyuig the 
PotUecondtry 
Ptculty 


DiversiiyinK 
PotUecondary 
Letdership 


Graduata Schjool 
Participation 


Preparing 
Elementary 
and Secondary 
School Teachers 


Increasing the 
Flow of College 
StudenU Through 
the Baccalaureate 
Detrree - 


Advocate 


importance of 
diversity among 
postsecondary 
faculty 


Importance of 
diversity among 
postsecondary 
leadership 
stair 




Promotion of the 
importance of 
developing a 
population 
of teachers 
competent to 
educate children 
from diverse 
backgrounds 






And ivcic 

demand and 
supply factors 

Analysis 
of critical 
points in 
the process 


/%iiaiysis DoSCu 
on personnel 
systems of 
the institutions 

Career path 
analysis ^ 

Analysis of critical 
points in the paths 


Graduate program 

participation 

analysis 

Graduate school 
selection process 

Correlates of 
graduate degree 
attainment 


Analysis of 
critical issues 


Qcudent ilow 
analysis 

Analysis of 
correlates of 
persistence 


Policy 

Recom- 

mender 


xwcconimc ncueiuo n s 

on telescoping 

the process, 

longrterm 

solutions, 

and the role of 

independent 


rvecomnienaauons 
on strategies for 
movement of 
special program 
staff and 
development 
of training 
acnviues 


Recommendations 
on institutional 
practices, student 
aiHrmative action 
programs, 
transition among 
postgraduate 
institutions, and 
graduate student 
financial assistance 


Recommendations 
on curriculum, 
and pedagogy, 
diversification 
of the pool of 
teacher candidates, 
and retraining 
of current 
teachers 


Recommendations 
on institutional 
practices, hew 
progranis, and 
otate priorities 


Policy 
Evaluator 


Biennial report 
of the 

postsecondary 
faculty 


Biennial report 

un cumpubiiiun 
of the 

postsecondary 
staff 




Study of eligibility 
of students for the 
University of 
California 
and the California 
State University 


Annual reports on 
den'ees granted, 
college-going 
rates, and 
Community 
College transfers 


Inf'^rmation 
Conduit 


Identification 
of exemplary 
programs 
and practices 


Identification 
of exemplary 
programs 
and practices 




Identification 
of exemplary 
programs 
and nractices 


Identification 
of exemplary 
programs 
and practices 


Collaborator 








Development of 
a State framework 
on teacher 
preparation 




Innovation 
Initiator 


Program 

EvaTuator 

' . ^ 


Res^i^e 

Allocation 

Analyst 


Recommendations 
on rewards, 
incentiyes,and 
new programs 
or innovations 


Recom menda t ions 
on rewards, 
incentives, and 
new training 
programs 


Recommendations 
on graduate 
financial aid 
programs, 
rewards, and 
incentives 


Recommendations 
on financial aid to 
recruit and 
support teacher 
candidates 


Recommendations 
on retention 
programs, 
rewards, and 
incentives 



Source: Special Committee on Educational Equity, California Postsecondary Education Commission. 
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.DISPLAY 3 Legislatively Mandated Projects by Role and Issue 



Issue 



Role 



Svaluatingthe 
Administration 

of MESA 



Evaluating the 
Junior MCSA 
Progratn 



implementing the 
Recommendations of 

the InUraegmentai 
Policy Task Force on 
Aaaembly Concurrent 
Resolution 83 



Assessing the Impact 
oflntersegmental 

Programs to Prepare 
Secondary School 

Students for College 



Advocate 



Importance of 
fostering progress 
in achieving 
educational equity 



Importance of 
preparation in 
the school system 
and the role of 
higher education 
in that preparation 



Documentor 



Policy 

Recommender 



Policy 
Evaluator 



Recommendations 
on desirability of . 
changing 
administrative 
operations 



Recommendations 
on iziitiatives to 
overcome 
impediments to 
goals and strategies 
to achieve- 
ACR 83 goals 



Recommendations 
on program 
elements critical 
for preparing 
students for 
college 



Analysis of changes 
in MESA 
Idministrative 
fiscal organization 



Analysis of progress 
in achieving ACR 
83 goals 



Information 
Conduit 



Dissemination 
of the MESA 
administrative 
model 



Dissemination of 
the Junior MESA 
model 



Conference on the 
"State of the State" 
with respect to 
educational equity 



Identification of 
exemplary program 
models 



Collaborator 



Development of 
models for 
partnerships with 
the private sector 



Encouragement 
of partnerships 
in local areas 



Innovation 
Initiator 



Program 
Evaluator 



Resource 

Allocation 

Analyst 



Analysis of 
the efficiency 
of the MESA 
administrative 
model 



Analysis of the 
effectiveness of 
the Junior MESA 
program 



Analysis of 
effectiveness 
of specific 
intersegmental 
programs 



Recommendations 
cn a study of 
budgetary 
mechanisms for 
intersegmental 
programs 



Recommendations 
on future State 
support of the 
Junior MESA 
program 



Recommendations 
on resources 
needed to overcome 
identified 
impediments 
to achieving 
ACR 83 goals 



Recommendations 
on prioritiffS in 
State support for 
specific programs 



Source; Special ComntitUe on Educational Equity. California PoaUecondary Education Commisaion. 
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DISPLAY 4 Schedule for tne Recommended and Legislativ*:ly Mandated Projects 



1988 



1989 



1990 



1991 



1999. 



A S 0 K D 



J^MAMJJASO^fD 



jrMAMJJA3 0ND 



JrMAMJJASOND 



J F MA M J 



-> □ 



Diversifying the Postsecondary Faculty 



DiversiTying the Postsecondary Leadership 



Preparing Elementary and Secondary School Teachers 



Ensuring Graduate School Participation 



► -□ 



Increasing the Flow of College Students Through Baccalaureate Graduation 



>\-0 

Evaluating the Administration of MESA 



□ 



Evaluating Junior MESA 



— a 



Implementing the Recommendations of the Intersegmental Policy Task Force on ACR 83 



Assessing the Impact of Intersegmental Programs to Prepare Students for College 



Key: * Prospectus. • Progress Report ^ Information Item □ Action Item 
Source: Special Committee on Educational Equity, Calirornia Postsecondary Education Commission. 
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. item in October and adopt.it in December. The 
Commission should distribute* this statement 
widely throughout the State in order to articulate 
its policy with respect to educational equity and 
to encourage actions leading to progress in 
achieving this goal. 

2. The Commission should incorporate into its 1988- 
89 plan of studies those projects that are desig- 
nated in Display 4 to be initiated during this 
year. 

3. The Commission should maintain but restruc- 
ture its advisory committee on educational equi- 
ty. The Commission has been well-served during 
the past s:^ years by its Equal Educational Op- 
portunity Cv'^mniittee, composed of systemwide 
and campus rei*resentatives, primarily of cate- 
gorical programs, secondary school administra- 
tors and counselors, and individuals from educa- 
tional advocacy organizations. The Committee 
has functioned to: 

• Provide constructive advice to the Commission 
staff in developing reports and responding to 
legislative directives relative to educational 



equity; 

♦ Assist the Commission staff in developing leg- 
islative proposals to foster the achievement of 
educational equity; 

♦ Support the Commission staff logistically in 
conducting conferences and workshops 
throughout the State; and 

♦ Serve as a reliable conduit for encouraging a 
dialogue between the community of profession- 
als whose trsk is to achieve educational equity 
and the Commission staff. 

However, the membership of the existing committee 
should be reconstituted such that the mix of mem- 
bers have the expertise needed to advise the Com- 
mission with regard to the various focuses described 
in this plan, including faculty diversification, gradu- 
ate program participation, and undergraduate reten- 
tion. Members should serve for fixed terms of three 
years. The Statutory Advisory Committee to the 
Commission should be consulted as to the process for 
selecting members for the Educational Equity Advi- 
sory Committee. 
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4 Projects to Fulfill the Commission's Role 



THIS section of the report describes in detail the five 
projects recommended by tha Committee in Part 
Three as priorities for fulfilling; its role in achie\ring 
educational equity. As each project is initiated, staff 
will develop a prospectus for review by the Commis- 
sion and representatives of the educational systems. 
In this way, Commission staff plan to continue the 
process that resulted in the development r>f the pro- 
spectizs for a study on postsecondary faculty that is 
part of the Commission rei^vt. Diversification of the 
Faculty and Staff in California Public Postsecondary 
Education from 1977 to 1987. 



1. Diversifying the postsecondary faculty 
Prn^Mt description 

This proposed project has five anticipated facets: 

1. An analysis of the future demand for faculty by 
discipline and by system; 

2. An analysis of the pool of candidates within the 
State and nation expected to be available for fac- 
ulty positions by gender, racial-ethnic categories, 
discipline, and system; 

3. An identification of critical points in the process 
from graduate school admission through tenure* 
appraisal that affects the composition of the fac- 
ulty; 

4. An identification of programs, practices, and pol- 
icies that have demonstrated the capacity to en- 
hance progress in diversifying the faculty; and 

5- The development of policy recommendations with 
respect to actions that the State and institutions 
can implement to diversify the professoriate. 



Project description 

Last May, the Commission adopted faculty planning 
as its second highest priority with regard to long- 
range planning. This project will concentrate on the 
goal of diversifying the professoriate within the larg- 
er context of the project on long-range faculty plan- 
ning. Based upon the planning study, information 
will be available on the anticipated statewide needs 
for postsecondary faculty by the turn of the century. 

The five specific phases of this project are as follows: 

1. The Commission should analyze the factors that 
influence demand for faculty and develop esti- 
mates of statewide need by discipline and by sys- 
tem. Among the factors that should be examined 
are: statewide demographic changes; choices of 
fields that students choose to pursue; academic 
and non-academic workplace needs; potential ex- 
pansion of postsecondary facilities; postsecondary 
enrollments, and faculty departures. 

2. The Commission should analyze the current sit- 
uation with respect to the existing or anticipated 
existence of faculty candidates, by racial-ethnic 
categories, gender, and discipline, to meet state- 
wide and system needs. It should identify the 
various supply sources from which faculty are 
drawn - graduate programs, the private sector,, 
other states - and the composition of these pro- 
spective pools. From this analysis, the Commis- 
sion should identify those disciplines in which un- 
derrepresentation appears to be a function of a 
small pool of candidates and those in which the 
pool appears more substantial. 

3. The Commission should identuy critical points 
that affect progress through the "academic pipe- 
line" from graduate school admissions to the 
granting of tenure for American Indian, Asian, 
Black, and Hispanic individuals and women. Fur- 
ther, this aspect of the project should involve sur- 
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veying current faculty about strategies that can 

enhance diversity in the professoriate, 

4. The Commission should identify programs, poli- 
cies, and practices both in California and else- 
where that enhance diversity within the faculty. 
Upon identification, the Commission should dis- 
seminate information on these exemplary pro- 
grams and practices. 

5. The Commission should develop policy recommen- 
dations based upon the results from this study 
that focus on: 

• Short-term actions that could telescope the proc- 
ess, involving a minimum of ten yeai^s, to ex- 
pand the pool of American Indian, Asian, 
Black, and Hispanic candidates and women 
who are eligible for faculty positions; 

• Ldng-y:erm solutions that will expand the pool 
of candidates, including support for developing 
and continuing programs that have succeeded 
in diversifying the professoriate; 

• The role of California's independent institu- 
tions in contributing to the pool of candidates 
from American Indian, Asian, Black, and His- 
panic backgrounds and women available for 
faculty positions; 

5 Institutional procedures that affect the selec- 
tion of qualified faculty members, plus strate- 
gies to be initiated that are sensitive to pres- 
sure points among these procedures; 

• The creation of innovative approaches to diver- 
sifying the faculty, including appropriate re- 
ward and incentive structures that respond to 
faculty prerogatives and institutional values. 

Long-range planning criteria 

The study will relate to the Commission's seven 
long-range planing criteria as follows: 

1. Is the issue one that affects each of the segments 
of postsecondary education in California? 

Recent estimates suggest that California's three 



public postsecondary systems will need over 
32,000 new full and part-time faculty by the year 
2000. This massive hiring effort provides an op- 
portunity to diversify the professoriate. Howev- 
er, there is a lack of planning statewide to anal- 
yze the extent to which a true opportunity exists 
through a determination of the pool of prospective 
candidates racially and ethnically as^ well as in 
terms of women. Finally, the need exists to dis- 
cuss, on the basis of such an analysis, ways in 
which the State can promote diversity within this 
context of demand. 

2. Is the issue one on which empirical research 
will be productive? If not, is there a different 
kind of policy leadership role that the 
Commission can play? 

Empirical research on this issue is critical in two 
senses: 

1. To create a statewide analytical base that re- 
flects the current reality and the anticipated 
future situation; and 

2. To develop policy recommendations for future 
action on a statewide basis rather than on the 
exigencies of the separate systems. 

3. Will the project result in a product that 
will influence policy decisions? 

As discussed above, this project is designed to re- 
sult in policy recommendations with respect to 
this issue. 

4. Are there pressures that will push the 
problem area to legislative or gubernatorial 
decision-making in the near future? 

The issue of faculty diversification will increase 
in importance as there is progress on representa- 
tion in the student bodies of postsecondary insti- 
tutions of students from American Indian, Asian, 
Black, Hispanic, and low-income backgrounds. 
Further, as greater attention is focused on persis- 
tence of these students to graduation, the signifi- 
cance of a diversifie-d curriculum and a heteroge- 
neous faculty will increase. Attention to this is- 
sue is intensifying, as indicated in recent legisla- 
tion supporting curricular diversification arid 
inthe report of the Legislature's Joint Committee 
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for Review:of the Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion. 

5. Are staffer other support ^'sources available 
to the Commission? 

As discxissed above, this project will be part of a 
larger effort on faculty planning that the Com- 
mission agreed to pursue at its May meeting as 
its second highest long-range planning priority, 

6. Docs the Commission have a statutory role 
in the issue area? Is this role policy advisory, 
coordinative, or decision-making? 

The Commission has been directed to report bien- 
nially on the composition of the faculty by As- 
sembly Bill 605 (Hughes, 1985). The recent re- 
port pursuant to this legislation, provides a pic- 
ture of progress in this area over the last ten 
years and a foundation for this project. 

With regard to the roles described earlier in this 
report, this project incorporates Ihe role of Ad- 
vocate, Documentor, Policy Recommender, Policy 
Evaluator, Information Conduit, and Resource 
Allocation Analyst. 

7. Is the issue one which work is being done 
elsewhere^ or can be done elsewhere^ /ror*. 
which the Commission can benefit? 

Each postsecondary educational system is con- 
ducting analyses on their faculty needs within 
the next decade. These analyses will assist the 
Commission in this project. For example. The 
University of California in the Twenty-First Cen- 
tury (Justus and others, 1988) - a report pre- 
pared by the Office' of the President of the Uni- 
versity of California - provides a solid foundation 
for the investigation of institutional practices, 
policies, and programs that have been developed 
nationwide to diversify the faculty. 

The Commission will also be conducting a study 
of independent colleges in California in which 
their contribution as doctorate^granting institu- 
tions will be examined. Information from that 
study will be helpful to this project. 



2. Diversifying the 

postsecondary leadership 

Product description 

This proposed proj }ct has five anticipated facets: 

1. An analysis of the present composition of the 
leadership ranks of the postsecondary education- 
al systems; 

2. An analysis of career paths to postsecondary 
leadership positions; 

3. An identification of critical points along the path 
that affect the composition of the leadership staff 
in postsecondary education in terms of ethnicity, 
race, and gender; 

4,. An identification of programs, policies, and prac- 
tices that have demonstrated the capacity to en- 
hance progress in diversifying the leadership 
ranks; and 

5. The development of policy recommendations that 
will facilitate the ethnic, racial, and gender di- 
versification of the educational leadership in the 
State. 

Project description 

The Commission will convene a technical advisory 
committee to assist in conducting this study. The 
specific phases of the project are: 

L In addition to continuing its biennial reports on 
the composition of their postsecondary staff in 
their present form, the Couimiscion should con- 
duct an analy;;is of the two Eq:ial Employment 
Opportunity-6 classifications that pertain to edu- 
cational leadership: (1) E.xecutive/Administra- 
tive/Managerial, and (2) Professional/Non-Fac- 
ulty. In order to develop more meaningful classi- 
fications, the University of California and the 
California State University are prepared to pro- 
vide staff information on the basis of their per- 
sonnel systems that classifies administrative 
staff according to function and level of responsibi- 
lity. From this information, there should be 
greater clarity as to the composition of their pres- 
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"*ent staff. Further; this mformation can serve as 
a baseline for measu»'emenl of future progress in 
diversification of the leadership staff. 

2. Career paths to postsecondary leadership posi- 
tions are unclear and appear to vary somewhat_ 
by educational system. In order to more fully de- 
scribe movement into leadership positions, the 
Commission should analyze the career paths in 
postsecondary leadership positions. In this as- 
pect of the project^,, aggregate information from 
personnel offices of f systems should be ana- 
lyzed, to determine if there are identifiable paths 
to leadership positions. In addition, a sample of 
staff from underrepresented backgrounds should 
be interviewed to supplement the statistical 
analysis from p?.rsonnel records. 

3. From these analyses, tho Commission should 
identify the critical p^'.chs in the process of gain- 
ing a leadership position and advancing through 
those ranks. In particular, this aspect of the 
study will seek to document the crucial pc:5itions 
held, experiences gained, and training received 
that appear to be related io movement into lead- 
ership positions. 

4. The Commissiou should identify programs, poli- 
cies, and practices both in California and else- 
where that appear promising in enhancing diver- 
sity within the leadership staff. Because most of 
the American Indian, Asian, Black and Hispanic 
staff are employed in ''special programs," those 
practices and programs that guide staff from 
these programs into '•^e mainstream of the insti- 
tution will be of particular interest in this phase 
of the project. Upon identification, the Commis- 
sion should disseminate information on these ex- 
emplary programs and practices. 

5. The Commission should offer recommendations 
to the State and institutions with respect to in- 
creasing ' he numbers of American Indian, Asian, 
Black, H panic and women staff who hold lead- 
ership positions in postsecondary education in 
California. In particular, the recommendations 
should focus on: 

Strategic points in career paths that would be 
sensitive to rewards and; incentives; 
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• Development o^. strategies by which staff, par- 
ticularly Ame.*can Indian, Asian, Black, and 
Hispanic individuals, can receive the training 
and experience to advance into leadership posi- 
tions; and 

• Actions thuc the State can initiate to facilitate 
the movement of staff from ^rpeoial programs 
into institutional mainstream positions. 

Long-range planning criteria 

The project will relate to the Commission's long- 
range planning criteria as follows: 

1. Is the issue one that affects each of the segments 
of postsecondary education in California? 

The Commission's recent report on Diversifica- 
tion of the Faculty and Staff in Public Postsecond- 
ary Education in California From 1977 to 1987 
indicates that the change in representation in the 
leadership ranks of American Indian, Asian, 
Black, Hispanic, and women staff over the ten 
years has been shw. Further, the University and 
State University presently are discussing the 
composition of their leadership positions with 
their staffs from underrepresented backgrounds 
and representatives from educational advocacy 
organizations. 

2. Is the issue one of which empirical research 
will be productive? If not, is there a different 
kind of policy leadership role that tne 
Commission can play? 

Empirical research, particularly on idantifyirt 
career paths, will be productive. Unlike the clar 
ity with respect to faculty ladders, paths for ad- 
vancement into the administrative and lead- 
ership ranks have seldom been studied. Until 
greater knowledge is gained of the career steps, 
training, and experiences th^»t influence the se- 
lection and advancement processes for leader- 
ship, progress in diversifying these staff ranks 
will be episodic and idiosyncratic. 

3. Will the project result in a product that 
will influence policy decisions? 
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As described above, the project is designed to 
yield policy recommendations on the basis of an- 
alytic and anecdotal knowledge of career paths 
and critical points in the, paths, in addition, doc- 
umentation of the practices, policies, and pro- 
grams that have. demonstrated evidence of diver- 
sification in educational leadership can influence 
policy decision making in this area.. 

4. Are there presisares that will push the 
problem area to legislative or gubernatorial 
decision wakins in the near future^ 

•* 

The Legislature's Joint Committee for Review of 
the Master Plan for Higher Education has recom- 
mended in its draft report that the State and 
postsecondary institutions address the issue of 
staff diversification through incentive funding 
mechanisms as well as the regular budgetary 
process. Further, the enhanced attention that di- 
versification of the leadership staff is receiving 
within higher education suggests that the debate 
on this issuo will continue and probably become 
the focus of proposed legislation. 

5. Are staffer other support resources available 
to the Commission? 

This project wi 1 rely, to a large extent, on assis- 
tance from systemwide offices and their manage- 
ment information' staffs to provide the Commis- 
sion with information not previously requested. 

6. Doej> the Commission have a statutory role 
in. the issue area? Is the role policy advisory, 
coordinative, or decision making? 

The Commission-has been directed by Assembly 
Bill 605 (Hughes, 1985) to report biennially on 
the composition of the faculty. The recent report 
pursuant to the legislation provides a picture of 
progress in this area over the last 10 years and a 
foundation for this project. With regard to the 
roles described earlier in this report, this project 
incorporates the role of Advocate, Documentor, 
Policy Recommender, Policy Evaluator, Informa- 
tion Conduit, and Resource Allocation Analyst. 

7. Is the issue on which work is being done 
elsewhere, or can be done elsewhere, from 
which the Commission can benefit? 
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Because there.is often movement between faculty 
and administrative ranks, the report prepared by 
the Office of the President of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, The U niversity of California in the Twenty^ 
First Century, provides assistance with this proj- 
ect. 



3. Ensuring graduate school 
program participation 

Product description 

Four products will result from this project: 

1. An analysis of the composition of the current 
graduate school population by racial-ethnic cate- 
gories, gender, economic status, discipline, degree 
objective, and proximity to degree attainment in 
the public and private post-graduate degree grant- 
ing institutions of California. 

2. An examination of the criteria and selection pro- 
cess by which students are admitted into gradu- 
ate programs. 

3. An identification of the factors associated with 
progress, or lack thereof, toward degree attain- 
ment. 

4. The development of recommendations on actions 
that the State and institutions can initiate to en- 
hance the selection and graduation of American 
Indian, Asian, Black, Hispanic, low-income, and 
women students in graduate programs. 

Project description 

The Commission will convene a technical advisory 
committee on graduate program participation to as- 
sist in implementing the project. 

1. Staff will conduct a statewide analysis on the cur- 
rent graduate school population by relevant char- 
acteristics abased upon information provided by 
the postgraduate degree-granting institutions in 
the State. This study will provide the analytic 
basis for subsequent policy recommendations. 




' 2: StafiP will-interview graduate school admissions 
directors and faculty members involved in the ad- 
missions process to determine, the nature of the 
graduate school selection process. In this phase of 
the project, staff will be concerned with identify- 
ing those practices that assist, rather than deter, 
the admission of historically uhderrepresented 
students. Further, this phase of the study will 
examine the factors that influence the decision 
by undergraduates to consider graduate school 
attendance. 

3. Through interviews with samples of past and cur- 
rent, graduate program participants, staff will 
identify personal and institutional factors that 
contribute to, or inhibit, the attainment of a 
graduate degree. In particular, institutional bar- 
riers to degree completion for American Indian, 
Asian, Black, Hispanic, low-income, and women 
students will be examined. 

4. The Commission will offer recommendations to 
the State and institutions with respect to increas- 
ing the numbers of American Indian, Asian, 
Black, Hispanic low-income, and women students 
who enter and complete graduate programs in 
California. In particular, the recommendations 
will focus on: 

• Strategic pressure points in the process that 
would be sensitive to rewards and incentives; 

• Strategies to facilitate the smooth transition 
from completion of a master's program at a Cal- 
ifornia-State University campus to entry into a 
doctoral program at the University of Califor- 
nia or an independent tmiversity; and 

• Actions that the State could initiate with re- 
spect to assisting financially needy students to 
pursue and complete graduate programs. 

Long-range planning criteria 

I. Is the issue one that affects each of the segments 
of postsecondary education in California? 

In one sense, this issue affects only the graduate 
degree-granting institutions. However, the Com- 



munity Colleges are affected because most of 
their faculty will come from the pool of doctoral 
and master's degree recipients of these systems. 

2. Is the issue one on which empirical research 
will be productive? If not, is there a different 
kind of policy leadership role that the 
Commission can play? 

Currently, there is little research on the grad- 
uate-school population or on the factors that in- 
fluence the pursuit and attainment of graduate 
degrees. Therefore, empirical research will pro- 
vide the basis for initiating policy directions to 
increase the number of American Indians, Asian, 
Black, Hispanic, low-ircome, and women stu- 
dents who pursue graduate studies. 

3. Will the project result in a product that 
will influence policy decisions? 

Identification of an empirical base and signifi- 
cant factors will enhance the potential for mak- 
ing policy decisions that will result in greater 
numbers of students from historically underrep- 
resented backgrounds pursuing and attaining 
post-baccalaureate degrees. 

4. Are there pressures that will push 

the problem area to legislative or gubernatorial 
decision making in the near future? 

As more attention is focused on issues of faculty 
replacement, greater emphasis will be directed 
toward graduate programs and their effective- 
ness in producing a pool to replenish the faculty. 
Further, awareness of the discrepancy between 
the composition of the student body and the cur- 
rent faculty coupled with the replacement prob- 
lem to be faced by the State by the year 2000 will 
cause greater pressure on the area in the near fu- 
ture. 

5., Are staff or other support resources available 
to the Commission? 

To" some extent, the analysis of the current grad- 
uate school population is incorporated into the 
second long-range planning priority adopted by 
the Commission. 
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6. Does the Commission have a statutory role 
in the issue area? Is the role policy advisory, 
coordinative, or decision making? 

The Conunission has the statutory authority to 
conduct this.study as part of its long-range plan- 
ning responsibilities. With regard to the descrip- 
tion earlier in the document, the relevant roles 
are Docume;*tor, Policy Recommender, Informa- 
tion Conduit, and Resource Allocation Analyst. 



through improvements in the preparation of 
teachers; and 

4. The development of recommendations on actions 
that the State, schools of education, and teacher 
training programs can initiate to enhance the 
educational e.xperiences of all children attending 
elementary and secondary school, with particular 
emphasis of American Indian, Black, Hispanic, 
rural, and low-income students. 



7. Is the issue one on which work is being done 
elsewhere, or can be done elsewhere, from 
which the Commission can benefit? 

The University of Califorma has done some work 
on this issue, particularly with regard to its grad- 
uate student aSirmative action programs. 

The information collected by the Commission for 
its 1987 report on the needs of the State for doc- 
toral degrees in education may be helpful in this 
project. 



4. Preparing elementary and 
secondary school teachers 

Product description 

Four products will result from the project: 

1. Identification of the critical issues with respect to 
the preparation of elementary and secondary 
school teachers for the classrooms of the future 
and the students who will be educated in those 
rooms; 

2. A framework that defines the issues, describes 
current and planned activities, and guides the 
State in developing a cadre of teachers prepared 
to educate the growing population of California 
school children from diverse ethnic, racial, and 
language backgrounds; 

3. The development of recommendations for Com- 
mission implementation that will contribute to 
enriched educational experiences for American 
Indian, Black, Hispanic, low-income, and rural 
elementary and secondary school students 
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Project description 

The Commission will convene a technical advisory 
committee composed of representatives from the pub- 
lic and independent schools of education and teacher 
training-programs, accrediting agencies, public 
schools, and credentialing organizations to assist in 
implementing this project; 

1. Through a series of discussions with the technical 
advisory committee. Commission staff will iden- 
tify the critical issues with respect to preparing 
teachers, to educate the diverse population of 
school children of the future. This aspect of the 
project will identify a variety of issues, including 
recruitment of teacher candidates, the creden- 
tialing process, curriculimi of the teacher train- 
ing programs, and the future classroom environ- 
ment. 

2. Upon identification of issues, Commission staff 
will investigate and develop a framework to ex- 
plicate and guide the State in preparing teachers 
to provide a. quality educational experience for 
children. The framework will seek to create a 
comprehensive picture of the myriad of issues, 
programs,^ policies, and practices that affect the 
preparation of teachers. In this phase of the proj- 
ect, the emphasis will be on fitting together the 
various aspects related to teacher preparation in 
a systematic manner that can lead to State initia- 
tives. 

3. From this framework. Commission staff will 
identify unique actions to implement that can 
contribute to enhancement of the preparation of 
teachers. In this way, the Commission will re- 
spond to the issue of underpreparation for college 
of American Indian, Black, Hispanic, low-income, 
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--•and rural students- through the . implementation 
of actions with respect to teacher preparation. 

4. The Commission will offer recommendations to 
the State and educational institutions with re- 
spect to improving the educational experiences of 
American Indian, Black, Hispanic, low-income, 
and rural elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents that will focus on: 

♦ Strategies to adapt the curriculum and peda- 
gogy learned in teacher training programs to 
the needs of a diverse public school population; 

♦ Strategies to diversify the pool of teacher can- 
didates in terms of ethnicity and race, in gen- 
eral, and with respect to specific fields, in par- 
ticular, 

♦ Actions that the State could initiate to assist fi- 
nancially needy students to pursue and com- 
plete teacher training programs; and 

♦ Strategies to retrain current teachers to pro- 
vide a quality education for students from a di- 
versity of backgrounds. 

Long-range planning criteria 

1, Is the issue one that affects each of the segments 
of postsecondary education in California? 

The preparation of elementary and secondary 
school teachers in California takes place primar- 
ily in>.the California State University and inde- 
pendent colleges and universities and, secondar- 
ily, in the University of California. However, the 
students who are educated by those teachers en- 
roll in all systems of postsecondary education. As 
a consequence, teacher preparation is an issue 
that affects all of the postsecondary segments 
either directly, as administrators of teacher prep- 
aration programs, or indirectly, as the receivers of 
the students educated by the public school faculty. 

2. Is the issue one of which empirical research 
will be productive? If not, is there a different 
kind of policy leadership role that the 
Commission can play? 



Empirical research abounds on teacher prepara- 
tion. However, the Conimisbion may be more ef- 
fective in addressing the issue by functioning as a 
synthesizer and cataloerer of the myriad of activ- 
ities presently underway in California and else- 
where. In this \vay, the State can act in an in- 
formed and cognisant manner with respect to im- 
proving the educational experiences for all chil- 
dren through better preparation of teachers. 

3. Will the project result in a product that 
will influence policy decisions? 

As indicated above. Commission staff will survey 
and chronicle the issues surrounding the prepa- 
ration of elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers. From that chronicling, the staff will develop 
a State framework that should lead to policy rec- 
ommendations to the State and postsecondary in- 
stitutions. 

4. Are there pressures that will push the 
problem area to legislative or gubernatorial 
decision making in the near future? 

Several facts indicate that interest in the prep- 
aration of teachers will intensify in the near fu- 
ture: 

• While educational reforms have resulted in a 
certain level of success. Black, Hispanic, low- 
income, and rural students still perform aca- 
demically at a lower level than other students. 
Because that is an unacceptable outcome for 
the State, the Legislature has increeised its in- 
terest in the area of teacher preparation pro- 
grams, as evidenced by the legislative initia- 
tive to change the approval process of teacher 
preparation programs (Senate Bill 148, Ber- 
geson). 

• The need for massive replacement in the teach- 
ing profession because of impending retire- 
ments will focus attention on the issue. 

• Both the Commission on the Review of the Mas- 
ter Plan for Higher Education and the Legis- 
lature's Joint Committee that responded to the 
Master Plan have focused attention on the pre-^ 
paraticn of teachers. 
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"5: Are staff orvther support resources 
available to the Commission? 

The Commission staff expects to function in a col- 
laborative and synthesizing mode with respect to 
the project. As such, the expenditure of staff time 
will be largely logistical initially in convening the 
technical advisory committee and developing the 
framework. 

6. Does the Commission have a statutory role 
in the issue area? Is the role policy advisory, 
coordinative, or decision making? 

The Commission has a tangential statutory role 
in that the Legislatxire has directed, it to study 
the cost-effectiveness of teacher preparation pro- 
gran^. However, the interest of the Commission 
in this issue developed from its concem about the 
differential level of college preparation of stu- 
dents from diverse backgrounds that it docu- 
mented in the 1988 high school eligibility report. 
As a consequence, the Commission anticipates 
ftmctioning in a coordinative and policy advisory 
capacity. 

With respect to the roles designated earlier in the 
docunient, the Commission will be an Advocate, 
Policy Reccmmender, Policy Evaluator, Informa- 
tion Conduit, Collaborator, and Resource Alloca- 
tion Analyst with respect to this issue. 

7. Is the issue on which work is being done 
elsewhere, or can be done elsewhere, fro m 
which the Commission can benefit? 

Much activity on this issue taking place in the 
State will benefit this project: 

• The Intersegmental Coordinating Council has 
a cluster examining the improvement of teach- 
ing. For the 1988-89 year, the cluster plans to 
concentrate its .efforts on diversifying the pool 
of teacher candidates. 

• The Commission on Teacher Credentialing is 
reassessing its activities in this area. 

• The Achievement Council is conceptualizing ef- 
forts to assist in preparing teachers for the diver- 
sity of students who will atte. J their classes. 

The Commission intends to build upon these and 
other activities in identifying issues, developing a 



framework, determining ways in which it can con- 
tribute to improvement in the preparation of teach- 
ers, and offering policy recommendations to the 
State. 



5. Increasing the flow of college students 
through baccalaureate graduation 

Product description 

This proposed project has four anticipated products: 

1. An analysis of the flow of students from freshman 
entry through baccalaureate degree attaimaent; 

2. An identification of institutional and personal 
factors that are correlated with jprogress, or lack 
thereof, toward baccalaureate degree attainment; 

3. An identification of institutional practices and 
programs that have demonstrated a positive rela- 
tionship to student progress in earning the bacca- 
laureate degree; and 

4. The development of policy recommendations with 
respect to strategies for enhancing graduation 
rates for all students, with particular emphasis 
on American Indian, Black, Hispanic, rural, and 
low-income undergraduates. 

Project description 

The Commission will convene a technical advisory 
committee to assist in implementing this project. 

1. The report on the Comprehensive Study Informa- 
tion System, to be acted on this fall by the Com- 
mission, will serve as the first step in identifying 
the informational sources available to analyze 
the flow of students from freshman entry to bac- 
calaureate degree attainment. Because many 
students attend more than one institution on the 
path to attaining an undergraduate degree, the 
capacity to monitor the flow of students across 
institutions will be a major issue to resolve in the 
analysis. If this difficulty is unresolvable be- 
cause of the lack of a statewide comprehensive 
student information system, the study will utilize 
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-.•a different'^methodology-of.either examining stu- 
dent flovv within various institutional settings or 
else tracking new entrants as they begin their 
college courses. The analysis will include infor- 
mation on persistence rates by racial-ethnic cate- 
gories, major fields, and campuses. In this way, 
differential patterns of persistence among groups 
can be ideat5fied and strategies developed that 
address these ciiSerences. 

2. Staff will identify the personal and institutional 
factors related to persistence to graduation and 
conduct axialyses of the relative effect of personal 
characteristics (such as level of academic prepar- 
ation, family financial situation, and admissions 
status) and institutional factors (such as packag- 
ing of financial aid, intensity of academic ad- 
vancement, availability of courses, and accessi- 
bility of ethnic student organizations). 

In addition to these statistical analyses, institu- 
tional staff will collect information from exit in- 
terviews - a routine procedure at many institu- 
tions across the country - to ascertain the rea- 
sons^that students give for leaving a campus. A 
sample of students who chose to discontinue their 
undergradual studies prior to attaining a degree 
will be contacted in order to gather information 
oh their reasons for the decision. 

3. Through site visits within and outside of Califor- 
nia, Commission staff will identify practices and 
programs that appear to be positively related to 
degree attainment. Once identified, these exem- 
plary actions will be helpful in developing policy 
recommendations, as described below. Further, 
the staff will serve as a catalyst in disseminating 
information about these exemplary actions on a 
statewide basis. 

4. From the products described ?hove, the Commis- 
sion will be in a position to offer policy recom- 
mendations with respect to institutional prac- 
tices that relate to the flowof students through 
the system as well as the desirability and efficacy 
of developing a comprehensive student informa- 
tion system. These recommendations may in- 
clude a reward and incentive structure. 



. Long-range planning criteria 

1. Is the issue one that affects each of the segments 
of postsecondary education in California? 

The issue of persistence from college entry 
through baccalaureate graduation is a major con- 
cern in all postsecondary education. The reten- 
tion rates for American Indian, Black, Hispanic, 
and low-income undergraduates are disturbingly 
low in the University and State University. 
While the transfer rates for Community (College 
students in- general have risen over the last cou- 
ple of years, the rates for American Indian, 
Black, and Hispanic students lag behind all other 
groups: 

2. Is the issue one on which empirical research 
will be productive"? If not, is there a different 
kind of policy leadership role that the 
Commission can play? 

Empirical research is needed on a statewide basis 
on the-issue. In addition to the general need, 
identification of factors that correlate with prog- 
ress, and lack of progress, will be particularly in- 
structive in developing strategies to enhance 
graduation rates. 

3. Will the project result in a product that 
will influence policy decisions? 

Both the empirical research and the identifica- 
tion of practices and programs that are related 
positively to graduation rates of students are 
products that will influence policy decisions. In 
addition, identification of barriers to baccalau- 
reate degree attainment will guide the Commis- 
sion in making recommendations to overcome 
these impediments. 

4. Are there pressures that will push the 
problem area to legislative or gubernatorial 
decision making in the near future? 

Periodically, the Legislature has questioned in- 
stitutions about their graduation rates. An ex- 
ample of this interest was its 1986. directive to 
the_ University, State University, and Commis- 
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- sion-that resulted in«the Commission's 1988 re- 
port,. Time Jo Degree in California's Public U ni- 
versities. Currently/the increased enrollment de- 
mand being experienced by both public four-year 
systems, the need of the State to utilize existing 
facilities more efficiently, and the possible need 
to build new campuses should elevate the impor- 
tance of the issue in the near future . 

5. Are staffor other support resources 
available to the Commission? 

Several existing or planned resources are avail- 
able to the Commission: 

• The Commission is currently exploring the pos- 
sibility of conducting a study on the validity of 
admissions criteria in predicting college suc- 
cess. Ifresources are forthcoming for that val- 
idation study, a substantial information base 
will exist to initiate this project. 

• Development of a Comprehensive Student In- 
formation System remains a possibility. 

6. Does the Commission have a statutory role 
in the issue area? Is the role policy advisory, 



. coordinative, ondecision making? 

With regard to this project, the statutory author- 
ity exists in terms of the Commission's responsi- 
bility **to assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources." In terms of 
the specifications described earlier in this report, 
the project flows from its role as Documentor, Pol- 
icy Recommender, Information Conduit, and Re- 
source Allocation Analyst. 

7. Is the issue one on which work is being done 
elsewhere, or can be done elsewhere, from 
which the Commission can benefit? 

The Commission's report, Time to Degree in Call- 
fornia's Public Universities, provides some back- 
ground for this study. In addition, the University^ 
is currently conducting a study on retention on 
its campuses that will benefit the project. 

The Commission and postsecondary system's are 
discussing the feasibility of studying the relation- 
ship between admissions criteria and student 
progress toward the baccalaureate. Based upon 
the outcome of these conversations, information, 
from that study would be valuable in this project. 
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Projects Mandated by the Legislature 



THIS section of the report describes in detail the four 
projects that the Legislature has directed the Com- 
mission to imdertake in the next several years. 



6* Evaluatmg the administration 
of MESA (Mathematics^ Engineering, 
Science Achievement) 

With the passage of AB 610 (Hughes, 1985), the 
MESA program was placed in State law for the first 
time since its inception in the early 1970s. MESA is 
described in Education Code Section 8601 as "a coop- 
erative effort by secondary and postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions, working with private industry, 
to increase the number of students from low-income 
and ethnic minority backgrounds who graduate 
from college or university with the academic skills 
needed to gain employment in engineering, math- 
ematics, and science-related professions in Cialifor- 
nia.'' As part of this enactment, the Commission has 
been directed to submit a report to the Legislature 
by 1989 that will address specific aspects of the pro- 
gram as described in the law: 

• Cooperation of secondary and , postsecondary edu- 
cational institutions with private industry in the 
program; 

• Functioning of the IVIKSA advisory board; and 

• Recommendations for Improvement of program 
operations. 

Product description 

The project will result in three products: 

1. A report to the Legislature addressing the spe- 
cific issues described above. 

2. An analysis of, and recommendations on, the ef- 



ficacy of mesa's administrative structure as a 
model for statewide replication. 

3. A recommendation to study mechanisms that the 
State should consider in funding intersegmental 
programs, such as MESA. With the proliferation 
of this type of program today, statewide attention 
should be directed toward developing a viable 
process for supporting these programs financial- 
ly. 

Project description ^ 

The Commission will condact this study through: 

• An examination of the operations of the MESA 
Board of Directors; 

• A review of annual reports prepared by the state- 
wide MESA office; 

^, Interviews with the MESA statewide staff and 
members of the Board of Directors; and 

• Analyses of responses to questionnaires distribf 
uted to members of the Industry Advisory Board 
to MESA. 



7. Evaluating Junior MESA ( Mathematics^ 
Engineeringi Science Achievement) 

The Junior MESA program was established on a pilot 
basis through passage c£ Assembly Bill 610 (Hughes, 
1985) and placed in Education Code Section 8612- 
8618. In order to supplement MESA's existing precol- 
lege activities, AB 610 directed MESA to "develop a 
model comprehensive engineering and science ca- 
reer preparatory program designed to increase ju- 
nior high school pupils' awareness of, and prepara- 
tion for, career options in engineering and science;'' 
The Commission was directed to evaluate the effec- 
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tiveness of this/Junior MESA Program" in meeting 
' the four specific goals described in the law: ^ 

1. To increase the pool of students from underrepre- 
sented ethnic and racial backgrounds who finish 
junior high school prepared to enroll in, and com- 
plete^ a college preparatory course of study in 
high school; 

2. To increase the number of students from under- 
represented ethnic and racial backgrounds who 
complete pre-algebra and pre-geometry courses; 

3. To strengthen the content and consistency of 
mkthextatics and science courses at the junior 
high school level; and 

4. To provide an opportunity for junior high school 
teachers to receive training that will enhance 
educational experiences for their students. 

A prospectus for the study was adopted by the Com- 
mission in September 1987. 

Product description 

Thij project will have three products: 

1. An evaluation report on the extent to which Ju- 
nior MESA has achieved the goals established by 
the State; 

2. An analysis of Jimior MESA as a model to recom- 
mend for statewide replication; and 

3. The development of policy recommendations on 
strategies to facilitate greater cooperation 
between the private sector and educational insti- 
tutions. 



Project description 

The Commission will evaluate the effectiveness of 
Junior MESA in terms of the goals described above. 
In conjunction with the MESA statewide office, Com- 
mission staff will assemble information on various 
aspects of the program, including: 

• The performance of students while participating 



in this program and after their matriculation to 
senior high school; 

• The curricular changes in schools participating 
in the Junior MESA program; 

• The level of professional development for teach- 
ers and counselors th:il participation in the pro- 
gram has created; and 

• The contribution of the private sector to the edu- 
cation of the participating students and schools. 

From these assessments, the Commission will docu- 
ment the extent to which the program has achieved 
its goals and identify its specific strengths and weak- 
nesses as a model for achieving educational equity. 



8. Implementing the recommendations 
of the Intersegmental Policy Task Force 
on Assembly Concurrent Resolution 8S 

The passage of Assembly Concurrent Resolution 83 
(Chacon, 1984) directed the Commission to chair a 
task force of representatives from the public schools 
and postsecondary institutions to develop a plan for 
achieving the goals established in the resolution, 
namely: 

• By 1990, the income and ethnic composition of 
secondary school graduates eligible for admission 
to public four-year colleges should be at least 
equal to or greater than the income and ethnic 
composition of secondary school graduates gen- 
erally; 

• By 1990, the incpme and ethnic composition of 
students completing vocational technical pro- 
grams or transferring from community colleges 
into four-year institutions should be at least 
equal to the ncome and ethnic composition of 
students enrolling in the community colleges; 
and 

• By 1995, the income and ethnic composition of 
baccalaureate degree recipients from California 
colleges and universities should be at least to the 



income and ethnic composition of the secondary 
school graduates in 1990. 

In 1986, the Intersegmental Policy Task Force on 
ACR 83 completed its work and the Commission 
adopted and published its recommendations in 
Expanding Educational Equity in California's 
Schools and CoWe^es, including the recommendation 
that reports on progress in achieving the goals be 
scheduled biennially beginning in 1989. In response 
to this recommendation, the Commission agreed to 
monitor statewide progress in achieving these goals. 

In February 1988; Commission staff prepared a 
progress .report on the development of plans by the 
systems to achieve these goals and Assembly Bill 
101 (Chacon, 1987) directed the Commission to issue 
its first report on progress in implementing the rec- 
ommendations later this year. 

Product description 

This project will have four prcdiicts: 

1. An analysis of the extent to which progress has 
been made in meeting each of the goals outlined 
in ACR 83 in the form of a biennial "State of the 
State** report; 

2. IdentiHcation of the institutional impediments to 
progress in meeting the goals; 

3. Development of policy recommendations on strat- 
egies that the State, educational systems, and 
other sectors of the society can implement to 
achieve these goals; and 

4. Regional conferences on the "State of the State" 
report. 



• Description of activities and programs developed 
to implement the recommendation; 

* Impact of the implementation on progress in 
achieving the goals; 

^ Plans for future implementation of the recommen- 
dation; 

* Impediments, if any, to implementation of the rec- 
ommendation; and 

• Legislative or budgetary action required to imple- 
ment the recommendation. 

In addition, the Commission will determine the ex- 
tent to which progress has been achieved statewide 
in meeting the goals specified in ACR 83. From this 
analysis and the systemwide reports, the Com- 
mission will prepare a report that presents ^a State 
of the State" picture with respect to educational eq- 
uity, including recommendations on actions that the 
Governor and Legislature should consider in en- 
hancing progress toward the goals. Further, these 
periodic progress reports will provide a basis for 
Commission recommendations with respect to re- 
source allocations during budgetary deliberations 
each year. 

Finally, in order to encourage discussion and subse- 
quent action in enhancing progress toward achiev- 
ing the goals in ACR 83, the Commission will spon- 
sor a series of regional conferences throughout the 
State based on the "State of the State" report. These 
conferences will include representatives of the pri- 
vate sector, educational institutions, cotnmimity and 
State agencies, parents, and students who will dis- 
cuss and collaborate on the development in local 
areas of action to further educational equity. 



Project description 

Reports from the statewide offices of the public 
schools and four postsecondary systems will form the 
basis for the Commission's assessment of the prog- 
ress they have made in implementing the recom- 
mendations specified by the Task Force. For each of 
the recommendations, the reports will include the 
following information: 



9. Assessing the impact of intersegmental 
programs to prepare secondary 
school students for college 

The 1988 Budget Act directs the Commission to 
"develop and implement a strategy to assess the im- 
pact of intersegmental programs designed to im- 
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prove the . preparation of secondary: school students 
for college and university study" in order to identify 
those programs and institutional activities that are 
successful and to recommend priorities for future 
State ftinding to improve student preparation. 

Product description 

This project will have four products: 

1. A framework to assess program effectiveness; 

2. An analysis, of the effectiveness of interseg- 
mental programs designed to enhance the prep* 
aration of secondary school students for college; 

3. Identification of models that have demonstrated 
an increase in the number -of students from un- 
derrepresented backgrounds eligible to enter and 
succeed in postsecondary education; and 

4. The development of policy recommendations on 
future State priorities with respect to strategies 
to improve tho preparation of secondary school 
students for college. 

Project description 

This project will have four phases: 

1. In coiuunction with the systemwide offices, Com- 
mission staff will develop a framework to guide 



the project that will include an identification of 
the specific programs and institutional efforts to 
be included, the objectives of each program, the 
measurement of effectiveness of each program or 
practice, and the information to be collected on 
each program. 

2. Commission stafi* will conduct analyses on each of 
the specified programs, on the basis of 'nformation 
collected from the respective systemwide ofiices, 
in order to assess the extent to which the pro- 
grams have progressed in achieving their own 
objectives. Further, in conjunction with its report 
on statewide progress in achieving educational 
equity. Commission staff will be able to judge the 
effectiveness of these programs as a whole in in- 
creasing the numbers of students from underrep^ 
resented backgrounds who are succeeding in col- 
lege preparatory courses in high school. 

3. Commission staff expects to design the analyses in 
a fashion that will lead to the identification of the 
program elements that are crucial in preparing 
students for college. 

4. From that identification, the Commission will rec- 
ommend specific program models for replication to 
the State. It will also recommend budgetary pri- 
orities to the State with respect to these specific 
programs as well as strategies that the State 
should consider in improving the preparation of 
students for college. 
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MsL^y Jo Abascal-Hildebrand, California State 
University, Hayward 

Raul Aceves, California State University, 
Dominguez Hills 

Anthony Alfaro, Central California Consultant, Inc. 
(Fresno) 

Joseph Alibrandi, Whitaker Corporation 

Gina Alonzo, Latinos for Excellence in Education 
(Los Angeles) 

Ed Apodaca, University of California 

Marguerite Archie-Hudson, University of 
California, Los Angeles 

Jeanne Atherton, San Diego City College 

Robert Baldwin, College Preparatory School 
(Oakland) 

Lynn Baranco, University of California, Berkeley 

C. Douglas Barker, College Entrance Examination 
Board 

Marcos Beleche, University of California, Berkeley 
(Student) 

Robert Bess, California Student Aid Commission 

Allen Borman, Rockwell International 

James Bragg, California State University, Hayward 
(Student) 

Barbara Brandes, State Department of Education 

Susan Brown, Mexican-American Legal Defense 
and Education Fund 



Mary Bush, University of California, San Diego 
School of Medicine 

Irma Castro, Chicano Federation of San Diego 

Manuel Castro, North Orange Mexican- American 
Engineering Society 

Gus Chavez, San Diego State University 

Enriqueta Chavez, Sweetwater High School 

Alan Clayton, League of United Latin American 
Citizens 

Carlos Cordero, DQ University 

Ray Cortines, San Francisco Unified School District 

Joseph Costa, Hewlett-Packard Company 

Eugene Cota-Robles, University of California 

David Crain, Southern California Gas Company 

Barbara Daniels, Claremont Middle School 
(Oakland) 

Donna Deweerd, Private Industry Cotmcil (Fresno) 

Linh Do, University of California, Berkeley 
(Student) 

Richard Duran, University of California, Santa 
Barbara 

Lauren Dutton, Universi'^y of California, Berkele> 
(Student) 

Fred Easter, Mathematics, Engineering, Science 
Achievement (Berkeley) 

Debra Evans, California State University, Hayward 
(Student) 
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- Rid&rd-F^'ardo, Mexican-American LegalDefense 
and Education Fund 

Linda Taylor Ferguson, Young Black Scholars (Los 
Angeles) 

Robert Filner, San Diego City Council 

Robert Fox, Fresno City College 

Joe Praser, Sherman Indian High School (Riverside) 

Robert Fullilove, University of California, Berkeley 

Warren Furutani, Los Angeles Unified School 
District Board of Education 

Pat Geister, Moreau High School (Hayward) 

Eric Gravenberg, University of California, Riverside 

Karen Sue Grosz, California Community Colleges 

Gus Guichard, California Community Colleges 

Kati Haycock, The Achievement Council (Oakland) 

Dymilah Hewitt, Castlemont High School (Oakland) 

Alma Hills, Horton Elementary School (San Diego) 

Gloria Hurtado, El Concilio de Fresno 

Ethan Hutcheson, University of California, 
Berkeley (Student) 

Keiyi Ima, San Diego State University 

Lesley Jackson, Stanford University 

Dolores Jaquez, East Bay Consortium of 
Educational Institutions, Inc. (Oakland) 

Richard Johnson, Fresno Unified School District 

David Jolly, State Department of Education 

Joyce Justus, University of California 

Marion Karian, Fresno Early Childhood Coalition 

Ben Kelly, Department of Social Services (Fresno) 



Samuel Kipp, III,.Califomia Student Aid 
Commission 

Kate Klumpp, Ninth District Parent-Teacher 
Association (San Diego) 

Walter Kudumu, Community and Parent Involved 
in Education (San Diego) 

Judith Kuipers, Fresno State University 

Jim Larrimore, Stanford University 

David Leveille, California State University 

Martha Leveille, Billy Mitchell Elementary School 
(Lawndale) 

Jack Light, University of California, Berkeley 
(Student) 

Sharrl Lindberg, Fresno Pacific College 

Becky Loewy, San Francisco State University 

Julian Lopez, Montebello Unified School District 

Elena Macias, California State University 

Rafael Magallan, Tomas Rivera Center (Claremont) 

Aurora Martinez-Quevedo, California Association of 
Bilingual Educators 

Maria Eugenia Matuti-Bianci, University of 
California, Santa Cruz 

Judith Mayes, Los Angeles Unified School District 

Albert Mendoza, BECA Foundation (Carlsbad) 

Diana Michel, California Community Colleges 

Fred Nelson, ARCO Foundation 

Shireen Nikkah, California State University, 
Hayward (Student) 

Alan Nishio, California State University, Long 
Beach 
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. Adrian Nunez-Rocha, Crawford High School 
(Student) 

Jeannie 0&^es» Rand Corporation 

John Ogbu» University of California, Berkeley 

Judge Mario Olmos, Fresno Superior Court 

Laurie 01sen» California Tomorrow (San Francisco) 

Jose Orrantia, San Diego Mesa College 

Roxie Ortega-Orendorflf, San Diego County Student 
Opportunity and Access Program 

Lori Orum» National Council of La Raza 

Jose Padilla» California Rural Legal Assistance (San 
Francisco) 

Gary Paque, California Community Colleges 

Thomas Payzant, San Diego Unified School District 

Jake Perea, San Francisco State University 

Melanie Peterson, Los Angeles Valley College 
(Student) 

Allan Petersen, California Community Colleges 

Armando Pero-Silva, California State Polytechnic 
University, San Luis Obispo 

Dorothy Posnick, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People(Los Angeles) 

Ed Price, Wahupa Educational Enterprises, Inc. 
(San Diego) 

Alfred Ramirez, Inroads, Inc. (Los Angeles) 

Charles Ratlilf, California State University, 
Hayward 

Jaime Regalado, Los Angeles County Federation of 
Labor 



.Maria Reyes, State Department of Education 

William Riddlesprfgger, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 

Bert Rivas, California State University 

Irma Rodriguez, University of California, Berkeley 
(Student) 

Radames Rodriguez, Southeast Mental Health 
Clinic (San Diego) 

Ralph Rogers, California State Polytechnic 
University, Pomona 

Ernie Roy, King-Drew Medical Magnet High School 

Terri Sanchez, California State University, 
Hayward (Student) 

Glenna Scheer, Los Angeles Community College 
District 

Louis Schell, University of California, Berkeley 

Lionel Seals, California State University, Hayward 
(Student) 

John Seward, University of California 

Marian Sims, San Diego County Student 
Opportunity and Access Program 

Rod Tarrt;*. ilifomia Community Colleges 

John Taylor, Fresno County Office of Education 

Leonard Thompson, San Diego State University 
(Student) 

Lupe Tieman, Mission High School (San Francisco) 

Roderick Tompkins, Great American Savings 

Michael Valine, Central California Consuuant, Inc. 
(Fresr.v) 
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• Vivian Vidoli, California State University, Fresno 

Henry Villanueva, California State University, 
Fresno 

David Waring, University of California Regional 
OflBceofRelations with Schools, (Fresno) 

Shirley Weber, San Diego State University 

Stephen Weiner, Mills College 

John Wilhite, Hughes Aircraft 

Alfonso Wilson, California Community Colleges 



Lillian .Wong-Fillmore, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Michele Woods-Jones, University of California, 
B«^rkeley 

Harold Yee, Asian, Inc. (San Francisco) 

Beverly Yip, U nion of Pan Asian Communities (San 
Diego) 

Gregory Yoimg, University of California, Berkeley 
(Student) 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the 
Legislature and Governor ;:o coordinate the efforts of 
California's colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and rec- 
ommendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the genera! public, with three each appointed 
for sixryear terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of postsec- 
ondary education in California. 

As of January 1988, the Commissioners represent- 
ing the general public are: 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach, Chairperson 

Henry Der, San Francisco 

Seymour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco 

Helen Z. Hansen, Long Beach 

LowellJ. Paige, El Macero 

Cruz Reynoso, Los Angeles, Vice Chairperson 

Sharon N. Skog, Palo Alto 

Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Yori Wada, San Francisco; appointed by the Regents 
of the University of California 

William D. Campbell, Carlsbad; appointed by the 
Trustees of the California State University 

Borgny Baird, Long Beach, appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; appointed by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational In- 
stitutions 

Kenneth L. Peters, Tarzana; appointed by the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education 

James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; appointed by 
California's independent colleges and universities 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Le^slature and 
Governor to '^assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs." 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
Community Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As. an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other State 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these functions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning. 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Cali- 
fornia, By law, the Commission's meetings are open 
to the public. Requests to address the Commission 
may be made by writing the Commission in advance 
or by submitting a request prior to the start of a 
meeting. 

The Commission s day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its 
interim e.Kecutive director, Kenneth B. O'Brien, who 
is appointed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 40 to 50 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting California postsecondary educa- 
tion. Recent i-eports are listed on the back cover. 

Further information about the Commission, its meet- 
ings, its staff, and its publications may be obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514; telephone (916) 
445-7933. 



The Role of the California Postsecondary Education Commission 
in Achieving Educational Equity in California 

California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 88-31 



ONE of a series .'^r^^oorts published fay the Commis- 
sion as part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 95814-3985. 

Recent reports of the Commission include: 

88-15 Update of Community College Transfer Stu- 
dent Statistics Fall 1987: University of California, 
The California State University, and California's In- 
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